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I have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  people  of  Alberta  the  report  entitled  “Vulnerable 
Children  - Advantaged  or  Abandoned?” 

The  Alberta  Official  Opposition  believes  that  children  are  a priority  in  this  province.  The 
vulnerabilities  of  our  children  are  evident  throughout  our  systems  of  health,  education, 
social  services  and  justice.  In  identifying  10  indicators  of  vulnerability,  we  are 
promoting  awareness  of  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  these  concerns.  We  are  taking  a 
proactive  approach  by  not  only  highlighting  the  issues  around  vulnerable  children,  but 
also  by  recommending  solutions  to  assist  these  children  in  need. 

The  inclusion  of  the  four  departments  listed  in  the  report  is  a vital  component.  Too  often, 
children  fall  between  the  cracks  of  departmental  responsibility.  Accountability  and 
standards  need  to  be  enforced  for  all  areas  involving  these  children,  with  the  Departments 
of  Health,  Education,  Family  and  Social  Services  and  Justice  in  the  forefront. 

Until  the  release  of  this  report,  these  indicators  had  not  been  compiled  in  one  concise 
analysis.  We  believe  that  the  information  contained  in  the  report  is  vital  to  the 
understanding  and  compassion  that  is  needed  to  help  children  in  crisis.  The  Official 
Opposition  remains  committed  to  the  children  in  this  province,  and  we  are  concerned  for 
their  welfare. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read  about  our  most  valuable  resource,  our  children. 


Sincerely, 


Nancy  MacBeth,  Leader 
Official  Opposition  of  Alberta 
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Open  Letter  from  the 

Official  Opposition 


Critics  for  Health,  Education, 
Social  Services,  and  Justice 


September  1998 

To  the  Citizens  of  Alberta 

This  report  was  created  to  identify  the  vulnerabilities  of  children  living  in 
Alberta;  the  number  of  children  and  families  living  these  vulnerabilities 
(previously  unavailable);  and  what  if  anything'  the  provincial  government 
is  doing  to  assist  and  support  these  children  and  their  families. 

We  have  researched  and  compiled  information  from  a variety  of  sources  to 
provide  a framework  that  will  assist  citizens,  organizations,  and  government 
in  monitoring  and  evaluating  the  status  of  vulnerable  children  and  the 
programs  that  are  needed  to  assist  them,  today  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  report  will  promote  debate  and  ultimately  cause  all 
of  us  to  be  more  alive  to  these  children  and  their  needs. 

Sincerely, 


Gary  Dickson 

MLA  Calgary  Buffalo, 
Health  Critic 


S.  K 01  w 

Sue  Olsen 

MLA  Edmonton  Norwood, 
Justice  Critic 


Don  Massey 

MLA  Edmonton  Millwoods, 
Education  Critic 

Linda  Sloan 

MLA  Edmonton  Riverview, 
Family  and  Social  Services  Critic 
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Executive  Summary 


Alberta  has  a growing  population  of  children  who  are  vulnerable  and  in 
need.  The  Alberta  provincial  government  has  boasted  of  an  “Alberta 
Advantage”,  yet  officials  continue  to  ignore  a population  who  have  no 
political  voice  of  their  own.  The  government  continues  upon  its  path  to 
privatize  services  to  this  group,  and  should  position  itself  to  ensure  that  it 
is  fulfilling  its  provincial  responsibilities. 

In  this  document,  we  present  two  major  sections  to  support  the  cause  of 
these  children.  First,  a presentation  of  information  on  10  groups  of  children, 
with  indicators  examining  their  vulnerabilities.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
these  indicators  apply  not  only  to  children  who  are  involved  with  provincial 
services,  but  also  to  many  children  for  whom  there  are  no  statistics. 

The  second  section  examines  four  government  ministries,  mandated  to 
provide  services  to  children  and  their  families:  Family  and  Social  Services, 
Health,  Education  and  Justice.  An  overview  is  presented  of  the  mission 
statements,  funding,  programs  and  performance  measures  for  these 
ministries.  All  have  one  factor  in  common:  An  undue  emphasis  is  placed  on 
fiscal  responsibilities  rather  then  the  results  of  their  services. 

The  following  recommendations  are  offered  to  address  the  urgent  needs  of 
vulnerable  children  and  to  prompt  immediate  government  action  in  this  regard: 

1.  The  Government  must  immediately  establish  mechanisms  to  track 

and  monitor  the  status  of  vulnerable  children  and  their  families. 
The  process  should  be  objective  in  its  analysis  of  the  effectiveness 
of  government  programs.  It  should  also  aid  in  establishing  the 
needs  of  children  with  multiple  vulnerabilities. 

2.  A Provincial  Report  Card  could  be  compiled  annually  by 
Government.  Additional  indicators  should  supplement  the 
specific  categories  of  vulnerabilities  contained  in  this  report. 
These  should  include  indicators  such  as:  incidence  of  child  abuse, 
incidence  of  missing  children,  child  welfare  caseloads,  neglect 
and  deaths  of  children,  social  assistance  rates  for  two-parent  and 
single  parent  families.  Regional  authorities  should  assist  in 
compiling  local  data  such  as  school  statistics,  child  hunger  and 
substance  abuse. 

3.  The  Children’s  Advocate  must  be  given  the  independent  authority 
to  implement  and  publish  such  data.  The  Provincial  Report  Card 
on  Children  should  be  tabled  annually  in  the  Legislature,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a sitting,  should  be  released  to  the  public  on  an 
annual  basis. 
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4.  Children’s  developmental  needs  must  be  integrated  into  the 
economic  policy  and  planning  of  government  at  all  levels. 
Historically  government  cutbacks  have  been  focussed  on  short- 
term savings  without  consideration  of  long-term  costs.  Such 
approaches  have  had  a disproportionate  impact  on  vulnerable 
children  and  should  be  avoided  by  future  governments. 


Conclusion 

The  Alberta  government  continues  to  state  that  Albertans  live  in  a society 
full  of  “advantages”.  A society  full  of  advantages  should  be  able  to  provide 
for  everyone,  including  children.  In  particular,  such  a society'  should  be  able 
to  provide  for  and  look  after  its  most  vulnerable  members,  those  who 
cannot  look  after  themselves.  This  includes  children  and  vulnerable 
children  in  particular. 

Society  is  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  all  its  children  because 
children  are  born  to  society. The  well-being  of  children  cannot  be  treated  as 
just  another  policy  objective  which  can  be  legislated  away.  It  is  a 
responsibility  which  cannot  be  given  or  taken  away  as  the  government  sees 
fit,  in  the  name  of  fiscal  restraint,  cost-cutting,  paying  down  the  debt,  being 
competitive  in  the  global  market,  or  whatever.  The  responsibilities  of 
society  to  its  children  includes  the  provision  of  the  necessary'  resources  for 
the  care,  healthy  upbringing,  and  education  of  every'  child. 

The  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  was  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  on  November  20,  1989.  The  Convention,  which  the  Alberta 
government  refuses  to  sign,  affirms  the  fact  that  children  need  special  care 
and  protection. The  Convention  also  recognizes  that  in  all  countries  in  the 
world  there  are  children  living  in  exceptionally  difficult  conditions  and  that 
such  children  need  special  consideration. 

The  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  provides  a basis  on  which  to 
develop  programs  which  will  ensure  that  our  children,  and  especially 
vulnerable  children,  are  well-looked  after.  In  this  endeavour,  what  is  of  first 
priority  is  the  well-being  of  our  children,  not  an  agenda  based  on  sacrificing 
everything  on  the  altar  of  fiscal  restraint.  Children  are  the  responsibility  of 
society'.  The  provincial  government,  which  purports  to  represent  society, 
must  ensure  that  this  responsibility  is  fulfilled. 
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Introduction 


Our  Children 

Our  children  are  societies  most  valuable  asset,  but  they  are  also  one  of 
societies  most  vulnerable  groups.  Because  they  are  essentially  unable  to 
earn  their  own  living,  children  must  depend  on  others  for  most  of  their 
needs.  These  include  the  necessities  of  life  such  as  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing.  Children  are  also  vulnerable  because  of  their  size,  their  limited 
knowledge  base,  and  their  lack  of  life  experience. 

Children  become  even  more  vulnerable  when  they  face  additional 
challenges.  For  example,  children  are  even  more  at  risk  when  they  live  in 
poverty'  or  have  special  needs.  This  report  was  commissioned  to  investigate 
how  the  Alberta  provincial  government  and  the  new  regional  authorities 
are  fulfilling  their  responsibility  to  Alberta’s  more  vulnerable  children.  To 
focus  the  investigation,  ten  groups  of  children  have  been  selected: 

1 . Low  birth  weight  infants  6.  Children  of  single  parents 

2.  Children  in  poverty  7.  Children  with  special  needs/disabilities 

3.  Children  on  welfare  8.  Pregnant  teenagers/young  mothers 

4.  Undernourished  children  9.  Aboriginal  children 

5.  Homeless  children  10.  Adolescent  youth 

There  are  other  groups  of  children  besides  those  mentioned  who  could  be 
categorized  as  “more  vulnerable”.  Further,  the  list  does  not  preclude  that 
some  children  may  have  multiple  vulnerabilities,  as  is  often  the  case.  But 
the  ten  groups  selected  constitute  a representative  sample  and  an 
exploration  of  their  situation  can  also  shed  light  on  the  circumstances  of 
other  children,  as  well  as  on  the  circumstances  of  children  as  a whole. 


Society's  Responsibility 

Society  has  a responsibility  to  all  of  its  children.  This  responsibility  is  not 
restricted  to  parents;  as  the  saying  goes,  “It  takes  a whole  society  to  raise  a 
child.”  Children  are  “raised”  not  only  by  their  parents,  but  by  relatives, 
neighbors,  friends,  teachers,  health  care  providers,  social  workers,  cultural 
workers,  and  many  others. 

When  society  fails  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  any  of  its  members, 
children  also  suffer  the  consequences  of  this  failure.  In  fact,  because 
children  are  so  dependent  on  others,  they  are  likely  to  suffer  the 
consequences  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  adults.  And,  when  our 
children  suffer,  not  only  does  the  rest  of  society  suffer  but  the  future  of  the 
entire  society  is  put  at  risk. 
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Low  Birth 
Weight  Infants 


Low  Birth 
Weight  Indicators 


1 Low  Birth  Weight  Newborns  in  Alberta 


1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Live  births  42,123 

40,366 

39.941 

38,973 

37420 

37,037 

% Low  Birth 
Weight  5.8% 

5.7% 

5 6% 

60% 

61% 

6.2% 

Number  of 

low  birth  weight  2,443 
newborns 

2,300 

2437 

2438 

2410 

2496 

j (Alberta  Vital  Statistics;  Alberta  Health) 

2 Infant  Mortality  Rates  in  Alberta 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Infant  Death  Rate 
per  1000  births 

7.2 

6.6 

7.4 

6.9 

(highest 
m Canada) 

6.1 

Number  of  deaths 

303 

266 

296 

269 

231 

(Alberta  Health) 

(Dominion  Bond  Rating  Service:  The  Canadian  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments- 
Fiscal/Economic  Overview) 


Indicators 

"Measures  of  health  status  at  birth  are  important 
indicators  of  how  well  the  health  system  and  society  in 
general  provide  care  and  support  during  pregnancy  and 
infancy...  The  health  of  newborns  is  also  a widely 
recognized  indicator  of  population  health.  Two 
indicators  of  the  health  of  newborns  are  infant  mortality 
rate  and  the  percent  of  low  birth  weight  babies  (Alberta 
Health,  1996).  "Alberta  has  generally  higher  infant 
mortality  rates  and  low  birth  weight  percentages  than 
the  Canadian  average"  (Alberta  Health,  1997). 


Low  birth  weight  infants  are  defined  as  children  born 
under  a weight  of  5.5  pounds  or  2500  grams. 

There  is  a well-established  link  between  low  birth 
weight  and  serious  health  and  social  problems  later  in 
life.  Children  with  low  birth  weight  are  far  more 
likely  to  die  in  infancy;  roughly  two-thirds  of  infant 
deaths  are  due  to  low  birth  weight  (Lowe  and  Boone, 
1992).  Low  birth  weight  babies  who  survive  infancy' 
face  twice  the  risk  of  learning  problems,  a 
significantly  greater  risk  of  neuro-developmental 
problems,  and  a greater  risk  of  eyesight  or  hearing 
loss  (McCormick  et  al,  1992). 

Many  factors  are  associated  with  low  birth  weight. 
Some  may  be  called  “individual”  factors,  such  as  the 
mother’s  health  during  pregnancy',  the  mother’s  use 
of  cigarettes  and  alcohol,  and  the  baby’s  genetic 
make-up.  However,  these  “individual”  factors  also 
have  social  roots,  for  example,  a mother’s  health  may 
depend  on  her  income. 

Low  socio-economic  status  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  factors  associated  with  low  birth  weight. 
Research  shows  that  the  prevalence  of  low  income 
among  individuals  and  families  in  a neighbourhood  is 
strongly  and  consistently  related  to  low  birth  weights 
and  other  unfavourable  birth  outcomes  such  as 
prematurity.  In  Canada  in  1986,  the  incidence  of  low 
birth  weight  in  the  poorest  neighbourhoods  was 
6.9%,  two  percentage  points  above  the  incidence  in 
the  richest  neighbourhoods.  The  likelihood  of  having 
a low  birth  weight  baby  was  1.4  times  higher  in  the 
poorest  neighbourhoods  than  in  the  richest  (Wilkins, 
Sherman,  and  Best,  1991). 
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Children  in 
Poverty 


Children  in  Poverty 
Indicators 


3 Alberta  Families  Below  the  Poverty  Line 

1992  1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Number  of  Families 

688,230  698,749 

706,054 

755,465 

n.a. 

% Families  Below  Low 
Income  Cut  Off  (LICO) 

16.2%  15.0% 

13.1% 

14.8% 

13.1% 

Families  Below  LICO 

111,493  104,812 

92,493 

111,809 

n.a. 

(Statistics  Canada;  National  Council  on  Welfare) 

4 Incidence  of  Child  Poverty  in  Alberta 

1992  1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Children  Under  18 

727,800  733,600 

738,114 

739,534 

745,472 

% Children  Under  18 
Below  Low  Income 
Cut  Off 

24.5%  20.6% 

18.5% 

21.7% 

20.7% 

Number  of  Children 
under  18  Below  LICO 

178,311  151,122 

136,551 

160.479 

154,313 

(Statistics  Canada;  Centre  for  International  Statistics  at  the  Canadian  Council 
on  Social  Development) 

Indicators 

Child  poverty  is  family  poverty  because  young  children 
are  not  expected  to  support  themselves.  If  there  was  no 
family  poverty  there  would  be  no  child  poverty.  Poverty 
rates  vary  depending  on  the  type  of  family,  for  example, 
the  rate  soars  for  single-parent  families.  For  mother-led 
single  families  with  young  children,  the  rate  rises  even 
higher. 


Statistics  Canada’s  “low  income  cut-off  “ or  UCO, 
often  referred  to  as  the  “poverty  line”,  is  the  most 
widely  used  measure  of  poverty.  LICO  is  calculated  as 
the  minimum  income  level  which  ensures  low- 
income  families  can  take  part  in  community  life 
without  “standing  out”.  LICO  takes  into  account  the 
level  of  income  necessary  for  raising  healthy  children, 
and  ensures  that  families  can  provide  the  basic 
opportunities  for  development  that  are  available  to 
other  children. 

Raising  children  in  conditions  of  family  poverty  is 
difficult  and  puts  the  children  at  risk  in  numerous 
ways.  Poor  children  have  a higher  risk  of  infant  death, 
poorer  physical  and  mental  health,  and  lower  levels 
of  educational  attainment.  They  live  in  riskier 
environments  and  participate  in  riskier  behaviours. 
Child  poverty  significantly  endangers  a child's 
opportunity  to  grow  into  a healthy,  self-reliant  adult 
(Ross,  Scott  and  Kelly,  1996). 

Poverty  rates  increase  with  the  number  of  children 
but  decrease  once  the  youngest  child  reaches  school 
age.  This  is  likely  because  the  job  of  caring  for  infants 
and  toddlers  often  keeps  a parent  out  of  the  labour 
force. 

In  the  past,  the  number  of  poor  children  tended  to 
follow  the  business  cycle,  increasing  during 
“downturns”  and  decreasing  during  “upturns”.  But 
this  trend  changed  following  the  1980’s  recession. 
Now,  during  “upturns”,  the  number  of  poor  children 
is  no  longer  returning  to  pre-recession  levels.  There 
are  more  children  living  in  poverty  in  the  1990’s  than 
in  the  1980’s  (Ross,  Scott  and  Kelly,  1996). 
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Children 
on  Welfare 


Children  on 
Welfare  Indicators 


5 Alberta  Children  on  Welfare 

Mar-93  Mar-94  Mar-95  Mar-96 

Mar-97 

Children  in  Single 

Data  unavailable  from  Alberta  Family 
Parent  Families  and  Social  Services 

29,000 

Children  in 
Two-Parent  Families 

Data  unavailable  from  Alberta  Family 
Parent  Families  and  Social  Services 

11,000 

Estimated  Children 
on  Welfare 

Data  unavailable  from  Alberta  Family 
Parent  Families  and  Social  Services 

40,000 

(National  Council  on  Welfare) 

6 Average  Monthly  Child  Welfare  Caseload,  Alberta 

1992/93  1993/94  1994/95  1995/96 

1996/97 

Monthly  Caseload 

7,663  7,605  7,776  8,839 

10,236 

(Children's  Advocate) 

Indicators 

The  indicators  for  children  on  welfare  are  based  on  how 
many  persons  are  receiving  government  services.  Such 
indicators  must  be  viewed  with  caution  because  access 
to  services  is  granted  by  a government  Ministry  whose 
declared  aim  is  to  "cut  caseloads".  If  caseloads 
decrease,  this  may  be  attributable  to  arbitrary  denial  of 
access  by  the  Ministry.  For  this  reason,  the  figures  given 
below  likely  under-represent  the  number  of  children  who 
actually  require  social  assistance. 


Children  on  welfare  include  two  main  groups.  One 
group  is  children  who  live  with  parents  or  guardians 
on  social  assistance. The  other  is  children  who  receive 
Child  Welfare  Services  “directly”. 

Children  who  live  with  families  or  parents  on  social 
assistance  are  de  facto  also  on  social  assistance.  It  is 
estimated  that  currently  40%  of  all  social  assistance 
recipients  in  Alberta  are  children.  Reducing  funding 
for  Family  and  Social  Services  and  cutting  people  off 
social  assistance  causes  increased  hardship  for  the 
children  of  caregivers  who  are  negatively  affected  by 
the  cuts.  From  1993/94  to  1995/96,  the  province  cut 
Family  and  Social  Services  funding  by  30.9% 
(constant  dollars),  and  cut  106,000  Albertans  off 
welfare  benefits. 

Children  who  receive  Child  Welfare  Services  directly 
include  those  in  government  care  in  foster  homes  or 
residential  facilities,  and  those  who  receive  child 
protection  services  living  in  their  own  home.  The 
latter  include  those  under  support  or  supervision 
agreements,  and  those  still  being  assessed 
Apprehension  of  children  by  Child  Welfare  Services 
has  jumped  42%  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary  since 
1992/93. 

Poverty  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  continuing  rise  in  the 
number  of  children  on  social  assistance  and  in  child 
welfare  caseloads.  In  child  welfare  reports,  this  is 
phrased  as,  “guardian  unable/unwilling  to  provide 
necessities  of  life”.  Alberta’s  social  assistance  rates, 
which  are  far  below  LICO  and  are  in  some  cases  the 
lowest  in  Canada,  do  little  to  alleviate  this  state  of 
poverty. 
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Undernourished 

Children 


Undernourished 
Children  Indicators 


Number  of  Food  Bank  Hampers* 


1992  1993  1994  1995  1996 

Calgary  28,097  29,689  35,725  37,575  39,548 

Edmonton  8,757  10,253  14,025  15,506  18,038 

(Edmonton  Gleaner's  Association  Food  Banks;  Calgary  Interlaith  Food  Banks) 

(•Note:  Size  of  hampers  varies  between  Edmonton  and  Calgary) 


8 School  Lunch  Programs 


1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Calgary  Schools 

60 

62 

70 

72 

79 

80  (cap) 

Calgary  Students 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

6,213 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Edmonton  Schools 

2 

4 

5 

7 

8 

10  (cap) 

Edmonton  Students  300 

600 

750 

1,100 

1,300 

1,500 

(Calgary  School  Lunch  Program;  Edmonton  School  Lunch  Program) 


Indicators 

Two  indicators  of  the  increase  in  child  food  insecurity  are 
the  number  and  use  of  food  banks  and  the  number  of 
school  lunch  programs.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the  186,000 
people  who  used  the  Edmonton  Food  Bank  in  1997,  33% 
were  children.  Thousands  of  children  participate  in 
school  lunch  programs  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  alone. 
The  funding  cap  on  these  programs  obstructs  access  by 
additional  children  who  also  need  the  service.  In  1997, 
500  children  registered  for  Edmonton's  summer  Snack  in 
the  Shack  program,  which  fills  the  gap  when  school  is 
not  in  session. 


Undernourished  children  do  not  receive  the 
recommended  daily  amounts  of  essential  foods  such 
as  fruits  and  vegetables,  grains,  milk  and  dairy,  and/or 
meat.  Lack  of  essential  foods  may  be  the  result  of  not 
enough  to  eat  and/or  inadequate  diet,  that  is,  children 
may  satisfy  their  immediate  hunger  but  still  be 
undernourished. 

Lack  of  sound  nutrition  can  undermine  children  s 
physical  and  mental  development  and  increase  their 
health  problems.  An  undernourished  child  whose 
resistance  to  illness  is  compromised  is  more  likely  to 
become  ill  because  the  illness  increases  the  body’s 
nutritional  requirements.  Undernourishment  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  a problem  only  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America,  but  in  North  American  and 
European  countries  widening  income  disparities 
and  cuts  to  social  programs  are  having  a negative 
effect  on  the  nutritional  well-being  of  children 
(UNICEF,  1998). 

The  main  cause  of  undernourishment  is  family 
poverty.  A family  without  adequate  economic 
resources  will  be  unable  to  provide  for  the  nutritional 
requirements  of  all  of  its  members.  If  parents  forego 
their  own  meals  to  feed  their  children,  the  parents’ 
health  will  be  undermined,  rendering  them  less  and 
less  able  to  look  after  their  children  and  themselves. 

The  starting  point  for  good  nutrition  for  children  is 
sustainable  access  to  safe,  affordable,  personally 
acceptable  food  of  sufficient  quality  and  quantity. 
During  the  Edmonton  Food  Bank’s  1997  survey  of 
food  bank  use,  53%  of  heads  of  families  said  that  their 
children’s  dietary  needs  had  not  been  met  in  the  past 
month,  while  one  in  four  parents  said  that  their 
children  missed  meals  for  lack  of  food. 
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Our  Vulnerable  Children 


Homeless  Children 


Homeless  Children 
Indicators 


9 Contacts,  Admissions  of  Women  and  Children  to  Alberta 
Women's  Shelters 


1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

Contacts 

34,365 

42,448 

51,977 

59,912 

65,666 

71,332 

Women 

Admitted 

4,663 

4,532 

5,207 

5,437 

5,410 

5.212 

Children 

Admitted 

6,004 

5,653 

6,336 

6,426 

6,293 

6,232 

Turned  Away 
(Full) 

3.084 

3,802 

5,797 

n.a. 

8,436 

n.a. 

(Alberta  Council  of  Women's  Shelters) 


10  Waiting  Lists  for  Subsidized  Housing,  Calgary 


1994  1995  1996  1997  1998 

Calhome  Properties, 

Calgary  n.a.  400  650  675  1,000 

Calgary  Housing 

Authority  n.a.  n.a.  353  449  414 

(Homeless  Initiative  Ad  Hoc  Steering  Committee.  Calgary) 


Indicators 

It  is  difficult  to  track  the  number  of  homeless  children  in 
Alberta.  One  indicator  of  homelessness  is  the  use  of 
women's  shelters  because  about  55%  of  admissions  are 
children.  Another  indicator  of  homelessness  is  waiting 
lists  for  public  housing.  Provincial  data  indicates  that 
waiting  lists  for  family  social  housing  rose  from  2,630  in 
September  1996  to  3,186  in  September  1997,  an  increase 
of  21%  (Alberta  Municipal  Affairs  Housing  Symposium, 
Edmonton,  June  1998). 


Homeless  children  are  those  who  do  not  have  a 
fixed,  regular,  and  adequate  night-time  residence 
Homeless  children  can  “live”  in  accommodations  such 
as  a charity  hostel,  a women’s  shelter,  a hotel  room 
under  protection  of  social  services,  or  an  empty 
building.  The  categorization  does  not  include  the 
many  children  living  in  substandard  or  condemned 
housing,  i.e.,  it  does  not  address  the  quality  of 
housing. 

Homeless  children  tend  to  feel  powerless  and 
depressed.  They  frequently  have  been  or  become 
victims  of  abuse,  both  physical  and  sexual.  They  are 
susceptible  to  being  drawn  into  a lifestyle  which 
includes  petty  crime,  violence,  conflict  with  the  law, 
alcohol,  drugs,  prostitution,  sexually  transmitted 
diseases,  and/or  gangs. 

The  number  of  homeless  families  in  Alberta  is 
increasing  and  there  are  increased  numbers  of 
women,  children,  and  youth  on  the  streets.  The 
number  of  near  homeless,  those  with  no  stable 
residence,  is  also  rising. 

Causes  of  homelessness  include  poverty',  job  loss, 
physical  disability,  mental  illness,  substance  abuse, 
and  family  violence.  Poverty  makes  it  difficult  to 
afford  housing,  while  housing  is  made  less 
unaffordable  by  high  rents,  high  house  prices,  utility 
costs,  and  the  requirement  to  post  deposits  or  make 
down  payments.  There  is  a lack  of  safe,  secure,  and 
appropriate  affordable  housing  for  those  who  need  it. 
An  unreleased  1997  provincial  government  report 
states  that  2 out  of  3 welfare  clients  could  not  find 
housing  within  the  shelter  allowance  rates  set  by  the 
province. 
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Our  Vulnerable  Children 


Children  of 
Single  Parents 


Children  of  Single 
Parents  Indicators 


13  Average  Yearly  Income  of  Alberta  Families  With  Children 


1981 

1990 

1993 

1995 

Two  Parent  Families 

69,514 

64,327 

62.252 

59,221 

Lone  Male  Parent  Families 

53,952 

48,764 

34.238 

39,807 

Lone  Female  Parent  Families 

33,201 

23,863 

25,938 

22.252 

(Government  of  Alberta:  Measuring  Up) 

14  Alberta  Welfare  Cases  by  Family  Type 

Mar-93 

Mar'94 

Mar-95 

Mar-96 

Mar-97  1 

Single  Parent  Cases  Data  unavailabia  from  Alberta  Family 

and  Social  Services  15,684 

Percent  of  Total  Data  unavailable  from  Alberta  Family 

Welfare  Cases  and  Social  Services  39  % 

(National  Council  on  Welfare) 


Indicators 

Two  indicators  of  the  number  of  children  living  in  single 
parent  families  are  the  Average  Yearly  Income  and 
Alberta  Welfare  Cases  by  family  type.  Both  indicators 
unfortunately  have  not  been  consistently  published  by 
the  Alberta  Government. 


When  children  have  only  one  parent  in  the  home,  the 
lone  parent  is  more  often  female.  Statistics  Canada 
states  that  5.6%  of  Alberta  families  are  single  parent. 

Single  parent  families  are  more  likely  to  live  in 
poverty  than  two  parent  families.  A single  parent  has 
less  potential  earning  power  than  two  parents,  and 
the  single  parent  is  more  likely  to  be  female  which, 
again,  means  less  potential  earning  power.  The 
poverty  rate  of  single  parent  mothers  with  children 
under  18  is  about  60%  (National  Council  of  Welfare, 
1998). 

Research  shows  that  in  Edmonton,  from  1993  to 
1995,  the  number  of  single  parent  families  whose 
income  is  less  than  one  half  of  the  poverty  line  almost 
tripled,  from  6.6%  to  17.1%.  Due  to  population 
growth,  this  figure  represents  an  increase  of  3,270  in 
the  total  number  of  families  in  this  classification 
(Edmonton  Social  Planning  Council,  1997). 

The  fact  that  single  parents  often  have  difficulty 
meeting  child  expenses  can  lead  to  them  having  to 
place  their  children  in  government  care.  For  example, 
some  parents  of  children  with  disabilities  have  had  to 
choose  between  negating  appropriate  care  for  their 
offspring  because  of  inadequate  income  or  else 
relinquishing  custody  in  order  to  gain  medication 
costs  coverage  for  their  child’s  clinical  needs 

Alberta’s  social  assistance  rate  for  single  parents 
is  currently  $10,800  a year.  This  is  the  lowest  in 
Canada  and  is  50%  below  the  poverty  line  for  a single 
parent  with  one  child. 
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Our  Vulnerable  Children 


Children 
With  Disabilities 


Children  With 
Disabilities  Indicators 


- 

Waiting  List  for  Mental  Health  Services 

Jun’94  Jun'95  Jun'96 

Jun'97 

Jun'98 

Child  and  Adolescent 

Services  (CASA  n.a.*  n.a.*  n.a.# 

250 

350 

(Child  and  Adolescent  Services  Association;  Glenrose  Hospital) 

’Closing  of  walk-in  clinic  means  comparable  figures  not  available  for  previous  years 

16 

Parents  Satisfied  With  Accessibility  to  Educational  Services 
for  Children  With  Special  Needs 

1994  1995 

19996 

1997 

% Parents  Satisfied  n.a.  58% 

50% 

49% 

(Alberta  Education) 

Indicators 

An  indicator  for  children  with  mental  disabilities  is 
waiting  lists  for  access  to  Child  and  Adolescent  Services 
Association,  a provincially  funded  organization  which 
provides  services  for  mentally  handicapped  children. 
The  average  waiting  time  for  CASA  services  is  currently 
3 months  for  preschoolers  and  8 months  for  children  5 to 
18  years  old.  Another  indicator  is  parental  satisfaction 
with  access  to  educational  services  for  children  with 
special  needs. 


Children  with  disabilities  include  those  with  mental 
and/or  physical  disabilities.  Disabilities  include 
mental  and  physical  developmental  disabilities, 
disabilities  from  traumatic  injury,  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome  (FAS),  Attention  Deficit  Disorder  (ADD), 
and  mental  illness. 

Compared  to  the  general  population  of  children, 
children  with  disabilities  tend  to  have  a more 
interrupted  and  limited  access  to  mainstream 
education  and  child  care  services,  and  more  difficulty 
getting  out  to  participate  in  cultural  and  recreational 
activities.  Children  with  disabilities  face  increased 
risk  for  abuse,  neglect,  social  isolation,  poverty',  and 
suicide.  Research  suggests  that  at  least  80%  of  the 
increasing  number  of  teenagers  who  commit  suicide 
are  suffering  from  a psychiatric  disorder. 

Like  low  birth  weight,  the  incidence  of  chronic 
illnesses  and  physical  and  developmental  disabilities 
is  roughly  twice  as  high  among  children  living  in  low 
income  families  as  it  is  among  children  living  in  high 
income  families  (Ross,  Scott,  and  Kelly,  1996).  A 1997 
study  found  that  64%  of  2,6 18  children  in  care  of 
Child  Welfare  suffered  from  one  or  more  diagnosed 
disabilities.  25%  of  the  children  had  two  or  more 
disabilities  (Alberta  Family  and  Social  Services,  and 
Alberta  Association  for  Community  Living,  1997). 

The  presence  of  children  with  disabilities  in  a 
household  can  lead  to  financial  hardships  for  families 
and  caregivers.  Parents  of  children  with  disabilities 
are  more  likely  than  other  parents  to  have  extra 
medical  expenses  such  as  specialized  equipment, 
supportive  devices,  travel  to  testing  centres,  and 
specialized  transportation.  Often  one  parent  must 
leave  the  labour  force  to  care  for  the  child. 
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Our  Vulnerable  Children 


Pregnant  Teenagers/ 
Young  Mothers 


Pregnant  Teenagers/ 
Young  Mothers  Indicators 


Teen  Pregnancies,  10-17  Years  Old 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Teen  Pregnancies, 
Alberta 

46 

43 

39 

39 

n.a. 

Rate  per  1000 
females  aged  10-17 

8.2 

7.5 

7.0 

6.6 

6.0 

Teen  Pregnancies, 
Canada 

30 

28 

27 

27 

n.a. 

Rate  per  1000  females 
aged  10-17 

5.6 

5.4 

5.2 

5.2 

n.a. 

(Statistics  Canada  91-213;  Government  of  Alberta:  Measuring  Up) 

18 

Teenage  Births  by  Age  Group 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

12-15  years  old 

203 

167 

171 

135 

135 

16  years  old 

380 

331 

301 

322 

255 

17  years  old 

632 

644 

601 

525 

557 

18  years  old 

907 

834 

854 

726 

702 

19  years  old 

1,201 

1,087 

1,148 

906 

1,068 

Total 

3,323 

3,063 

3,075 

2,614 

2,717 

(Alberta  Vital  Statistics) 

Indicators 

One  indicator  of  births  to  teenagers/young  mothers  is 
teen  pregnancies.  In  1995,  the  Alberta  rate  was  27% 
above  the  national  average.  Another  indicator  is  the 
number  of  births  by  age  group.  Alberta  has  the  third 
highest  rate  in  Canada  of  children  giving  birth  to 
children. 


Pregnant  teenagers/young  mothers  are  categorized  as 
those  in  the  age  group  from  12  to  19  years  old. 

Teen-aged  women  from  poor  families  are  more  likely 
to  become  pregnant  than  teen-aged  women  from 
higher  income  families  (Ross,  Scott,  and  Kelly,  1996). 
A recent  survey  of  550  teen  mothers  by  Terra 
Association,  Edmonton,  found  that  42%  of 
respondents  had  been  involved  with  Child  Welfare 
and  75%  were  receiving  funding  from  Supports  for 
Independence,  Students  Finance  Board,  or  Child 
Welfare.  Poor  teen  mothers  tend  to  have  poor 
children,  continuing  the  cycle. 

Many  teen  mothers  have  led  difficult  lives.  The  Terra 
Association  survey  found  that  75%  of  the  teen 
mothers  surveyed  were  single,  85%  had/were  being 
subjected  to  some  form  of  abuse,  70%  had  been 
involved  with  the  law,  and  36%  had  attempted  suicide 
or  had  expressed  suicidal  thoughts. 

Teen  mothers  have  a greater  risk  of  giving  birth  to 
low  birth  weight  babies  and/or  babies  with 
congenital  problems. Teen  mothers  tend  not  have  the 
necessary  resources  to  provide  a secure  and  stable 
environment  for  their  children  because  they  often 
drop  out  of  school  to  care  for  their  children,  limiting 
their  future  job  options.  The  Terra  Association  survey 
found  that  70%  of  the  teen  mothers  surveyed  had 
been  out  of  the  regular  school  system  six  months 
or  longer. 
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Our  Vulnerable  Children 


Aboriginal 

Children 


Aboriginal  Children 
Indicators 


17  Distribution  of  Annual  Aboriginal  Family  Income  Under 
S20.000  by  Selected  Alberta  Regions 


Reg.4  Reg.6  Reg.8  Reg. 10  Reg  12.  Reg. 16 

Calgary  Thompson  W«tvi«v*  Edmonton  Lakaiand  Northern 

Lights 

% Families 

Under  $20,000  58%  62%  55%  66%  71%  60% 

(Statistics  Canada:  Census  1991) 


Indicators 

One  indicator  of  the  situation  of  Aboriginal  children  is 
the  average  income  of  Aboriginal  households.  Another 
indicator  is  the  percentage  of  Aboriginal  children  in  care. 


Aboriginal  children  are  Native,  Inuit,  or  Metis 
Approximately  40%  of  Alberta’s  Aboriginal  population 
is  under  the  age  of  15  years  compared  to  only  23%  for 
non-Aboriginals. 

Aboriginal  children  are  included  in  this  report 
because  they  are  disproportionately  represented 
within  the  other  categories  of  society’s  more 
vulnerable  children.  Infant  mortality  rates  for 
Aboriginal  children  are  250%  higher  than  the  national 
average  while  Aboriginal  children  are  twice  as  likely 
to  suffer  from  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  as  the  general 
population.  Aboriginal  children  are  more  susceptible 
to  chronic  health  problems  and  psychiatric  disorders. 
The  suicide  rate  for  Aboriginal  children  10-19  years  of 
age  is  over  5 times  the  rate  of  non-Aboriginal  children 
(National  Forum  on  Health,  1997). 

The  percentage  of  Aboriginal  children  growing  up  in 
poverty'  in  Canada  is  estimated  to  be  51%  (Canadian 
Institute  for  Child  Health,  1994).  In  May  1998,  the 
Assembly  of  Chiefs  estimated  that  65%  of  reserve 
families  in  Canada  live  on  welfare. 

The  tragic  situation  of  Aboriginal  children  is  the 
consequence  of  the  lifestyle  imposed  on  their  people 
by  colonial  society  which  has  systematically 
destroyed  their  traditional  way  of  life.  Aboriginal 
people  have  been  forced  away  from  self-sufficiency 
into  increasing  dependence  on  a cash-based  economy 
which  fails  to  meet  their  needs. 
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Our  Vulnerable  Children 


Youth  15-19 


Youth  15-19 
Indicators 


19  Students  Who  Successfully  Complete  High  School  Within  Six 
Years  of  Entering  Grade  Nine 


1992/93 

1993/94 

1994/95 

1995/96 

1996/97 

% of  Students 
Who  Finish 

69% 

70% 

69% 

69% 

69% 

(Government  of  Alberta:  Measuring  Up) 

20  Suicides,  Male  Albertans  Ages  15-19 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

Alberta,  Males 

27 

17 

27 

24 

25 

Males  per  100,000 

29.1 

17.7 

28.1 

24.4 

24.0 

(Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Examiner.  Albertal 


Indicators 

The  unemployment  rate  for  youth  who  have  only  some 
secondary  schooling  is  about  twice  as  high  as  the  rate  for 
youth  who  graduate  from  high  school  (Government  of 
Alberta,  1997).  Thus,  completion  of  high  school  is  one 
indicator  of  how  well  sixteen  and  seventeen  year  olds 
are  faring.  Another  indicator  is  teen  suicide  rates.  A high 
percentage  of  youth  who  commit  suicide  are  known  to 
have  suffered  from  mental  depression. 


Youth  15-19  arc  included  in  this  report  on  vulnerable 
children  because  they  tend  to  “fall  between  the  cracks'* 
in  terms  of  access  to  social  programs,  especially  16  and 
17  year  olds. 

Over  50%  of  adolescent  youth  under  provincial 
protection  are  under  permanent  guardianship.  These 
same  youth  are  frequently  and  disproportionately 
represented  in  Young  Offenders  and  Children’s  Mental 
Health  programs.  About  21%  of  the  provincial  child 
protection  caseload  is  aged  16  and  17  (Walter,  1993,p  203). 

Bernd  Walter,  Alberta’s  former  children’s  advocate,  has 
analyzed  the  situation  of  adolescent  youth  in  his 
comprehensive  report, ‘In  Need  of  Protection  : “Today’s 
population  of  adolescents  is  both  more  troubled  and 
experienced  than  in  the  past.  Many  have  experienced 
family  dissolution  and  exposure  to  violence,  sexual 
activity,  and  abuse.  Their  difficulties  have  led  many  to 
abandon  education,  and  turn  to  some  form  of  street  life 
including  involvement  with  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 
juvenile  prostitution  and  criminal  activity”  (Walter,  ibid). 

“Increasing  numbers  of  such  youth  require  the 
assistance  and  intervention  of  social  services  systems  to 
deal  with  the  emotional  and  health  consequences  of 
their  experiences.  They  come  to  the  formal  child 
protection  system  presenting  such  issues  as 
physical/sexual  abuse,  neglect,  teen  pregnancy,  severe 
behavioural  problems,  truancy,  running  away,  addiction, 
delinquency,  depression,  and  suicide”  (Walter,  ibid). 

“Youth  grow  up  in  the  child  protection  system  having 
experienced  multiple  placement  disruptions,  with 
limited  educational  success  and  lacking  a social  support 
network.  They  are  highly  vulnerable  to  homelessness, 
street  life,  unemployment,  institutionalization,  and 
criminality”  (Walter,  1993,  p.  204). 


14  Our  Vulnerable  Children 


How  Many 

Vulnerable  Children  in 
Each  Group? 


Children  are  legally  defined  as  those  persons 
under  fifteen  years  old.  According  to  Statistics 
Canada,  in  1996  there  were  614,485  children 
in  Alberta. 

1.  Low  Birth  Weight  Infants 

Vital  Statistics  registered  37,037  Alberta 
births  in  1997.  Alberta  Health  estimates  that 
6.2%  were  low  birth  weight. Thus,  there  were 
about  2,296  low  birth  weight  children  born 
in  Alberta  in  1997. 

2.  Children  in  Poverty 

Alberta  Family  and  Social  Services  estimates 
that  in  May  1998  there  were  1 38,000  Alberta 
children  living  below  the  poverty  line  (which 
the  provincial  government  places  at 
$20,921). 

3.  Children  on  Welfare 

The  National  Council  on  Welfare,  a citizen’s 
advisory  body  to  the  federal  government, 
estimates  there  were  40,000  children  on 
welfare  in  Alberta.  The  Children’s  Advocate 
reports  that  in  1997/98  the  average  monthly 
child  welfare  caseload  was  11,100. 

4.  Undernourished  Children 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  many 
undernourished  children  there  are  in  Alberta, 
but  it  can  be  assumed  that  many  of  the 
1 38,000  children  who  live  below  the  poverty 
line  are  undernourished. 

5.  Homeless  Children 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  many  homeless 
children  there  are  in  Alberta. 


6.  Children  of  Single  Parents 

Statistics  Canada  reports  there  were  755,465 
families  in  Alberta  in  1995  and  5.6%  of  those 
families  were  single  parent. Thus,  there  were 
about  42,300  single  parent  families  in  Alberta 
in  1995. 

7.  Children  with  Disabilities 

Statistics  Canada’s  reports  that  9%  of  Alberta's 
children  had  disabilities  in  1991.  Thus,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  were  55,300  children 
with  disabilities  in  Alberta  in  1996. 

8.  Pregnant  Teenagers/Young  Mothers 

According  to  Alberta  Vital  Statistics,  there 
were  2,717  births  to  mothers  12  to  19-years- 
old  in  the  province  in  1996. 

9.  Aboriginal  Children 

Statistics  Canada  calculates  that  Aboriginal 
children  under  15-years-old  represented  9% 
of  all  children  under  15  in  Alberta. Thus,  there 
were  55,300  Aboriginal  children  in  Alberta  in 
1996. 

10.  Youth,  15-19 

Statistics  Canada  reports  that  there  were 
191,445  youth  aged  15-19  in  1995  in  Alberta, 
of  which  76,820  were  sixteen  and  seventeen- 
year-olds.  Assuming  that  sixteen  and 
seventeen-year-olds  continue  to  represent 
21%  of  the  child  protection  caseload,  there 
were  2,330  individuals  in  this  age  group 
under  protection  in  1997/98. 
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Why  is  the  Provincial  Government 

Not  Meeting 
Children’s  Needs? 


There  are  large  numbers  of  vulnerable  children  in  Alberta  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  many  children  live  are  much  less  rosy  than  the 
provincial  government  makes  them  out  to  be.  This  is  the  situation  even 
though  government  “performance  measures”  purport  to  show  that  our 
children  are  being  well  looked  after. 

Why  are  more  and  more  children  being  placed  at  risk,  especially  when, 
according  to  government  measures  and  various  “economic  indicators”,  the 
economy  is  “booming”?  Why  is  it  that  the  benefits  of  the  “boom”  are  not 
“trickling  down”  to  the  people  of  Alberta  and  their  children,  especially 
vulnerable  children,  but  are  being  enjoyed  by  a small  minority? 

One  key  reason  that  so  many  children  are  being  placed  at  an  “Alberta 
Disadvantage”  is  that  more  and  more  people  are  having  difficulty'  making  a 
livelihood.  An  increasing  number  of  jobs  are  low  paid,  temporary',  and  lack 
benefits.  Another  key  reason  is  that  the  government  continue  to  cut  back 
on  aid  to  those  who  need  society’s  help  as  a result  of  their  inability'  to  earn 
a livelihood.  When  people’s  economic  situation  deteriorates,  their  children 
become  more  vulnerable. 

The  four  main  ministries  which  should  provide  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  families  and  children  are  Family  and  Social  Services,  Health,  Education, 
and  Justice.  More  specifically,  these  are  the  government  ministries  which 
have  the  main  responsibility  for  looking  after  the  groups  of  children 
discussed  in  this  report. This  is  clear  from  an  examination  of  their  mission 
statements. 

The  stated  missions  of  the  four  ministries  are  as  follows: 

• Family  and  Social  Services: “Help  families  to  be  responsible  and 
accountable,  help  adults  to  be  independent,  and  keep  children  safe.” 

• Health:  “To  protect,  maintain,  restore,  and  enhance  the  health  of 
Albertans.” 

• Education:  “The  best  education  for  all  Alberta  students.” 

• Justice:  “To  ensure  equality'  and  fairness  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Alberta.” 

The  next  section  of  this  analysis  is  intended  to  evaluate  what  the 
government  ministries  are  doing  to  assist  vulnerable  children.  The  main 
source  of  information  is  the  ministries’  business  plans  and  annual  reports. 
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The  information  in  these  documents,  although  sketchy,  provides  details  of 
each  Ministry’s  goals,  priorities,  funding,  programs,  and  performance 
measures. 

The  functions  of  all  four  ministries  are  no  longer  described  as  services  but 
as  “core  businesses”.  This  fits  with  the  government  s aim  to  restructure 
everything  it  does  in  terms  of  a business  model.  The  bottom  line  is  not 
meeting  children’s  needs  but  “cutting  costs”.  In  other  words,  vulnerable 
children  are  considered  a cost  rather  the  responsibility  of  society,  as 
represented  by  the  government. 

Ministry  of  Family 
and  Social  Services 


The  stated  mission  of  Family  and  Social  Services  is  to  "help  families  to 
be  responsible  and  accountable,  help  adults  to  be  independent,  and  keep 
children  safe!’ 

Funding 

The  Ministry  declares  it  will  fulfill  its  mission  by  improving  services  while 
reducing  costs.  Increasing  numbers  of  children  are  living  as  wards  of  the 
government,  but  the  Ministry  still  declares  that  its  mission  is  achieved.  The 
policy  of  “deny,  deny”  justifies  reduction  of  funding  no  matter  what  is 
happening  in  the  real  world. 

Provincial  funding  for  the  Ministry  will  have  been  cut  from  $520  per 
person  in  1986/87  to  $325  in  2000/01  (adjusted  for  inflation)  (Alberta’s 
Official  Opposition,  1998). This  is  a reduction  of  38% 

Core  Businesses 

One  Core  Business  of  the  Ministry  is  to  help  individuals  be  independent. 
This  has  translated  into  throwing  106,000  vulnerable  people  off  social 
assistance  between  March  1993  to  October  1996,  many  with  children. The 
“basic  level  of  income  support”  provided  to  “people  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves”  is  totally  inadequate,  e.g.,  for  single  parents  with  children,  the 
rate  is  half  the  poverty  line  (Alberta’s  Official  Opposition,  1997). 
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Responsibility  for  children  with  disabilities  is  being  off-loaded  from  society 
to  families  and  friends,  without  providing  adequate  resources  or  funding 
“Preventive  social  programming”  in  communities  is  “encouraged  and 
supported”  on  the  basis  of  cost  cutting  and  political  gain  rather  than 
effectiveness  in  meeting  the  needs  of  children. 

The  other  Core  Business  of  the  Ministry  is  to  keep  children  safe.  The 
Ministry  declares  it  will  “intervene  on  behalf  of  children  in  need  of 
protection”  but  the  Ministry  arbitrarily  defines  which  children  “need 
protection”  and  can  change  the  definition  or  its  interpretation  at  will. 
“Stable  and  nurturing  home  environments  for  children  in  care”  include 
environments  where  children  are  abused,  hotel  rooms,  and  an  inadequate 
supply  of  foster  homes. 

“Services”  are  supposedly  being  provided  to  “victims  of  family  violence"  but 
women’s  shelters  turned  away  over  8400  women  and  children  in  1996  due 
to  lack  of  space  (the  government  refuses  to  release  the  1997  figures) 
Parents  of  “children  with  disabilities”  are  supposedly  being  helped  “to 
access  the  resources  they  need  to  care  for  their  children"  yet  government 
surveys  show  that  over  50%  of  parents  are  dissatisfied  with  access  to 
educational  services  for  children  with  special  needs. 


Programs 

The  Ministry'  delivers  five  main  kinds  of  programs: 

• income  and  employment  programs 

• services  to  persons  with  disabilities 

• office  of  the  public  guardian 

• services  to  children  and  families 

• family  and  community  support  services 

Levels  of  assistance  for  Income  Programs  are  inadequate  because  they  are 
based  on  a notion  of  punishment  for  “not  working”.  Employment  Programs 
assume  that  people  who  are  cut  off  assistance  and  “trained"  can  obtain  jobs 
that  will  provide  them  with  a livelihood,  even  though  more  and  more  jobs 
are  low  paid,  temporary',  and  have  no  benefits.  The  results  are  that  many 
families  have  great  difficulty  providing  for  the  well-being  of  their  children 

Services  to  Persons  with  Disabilities  are  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  families  and  children  rests  with 
the  individual  family  rather  than  society.  The  level  of  care  received  by 
children  with  disabilities  often  depends  on  family  resources.  In  many  cases, 
caregivers  must  quit  jobs  to  look  after  their  children,  with  added  financial 
hardship. 

Services  to  Children  and  Families  are  being  regionalized  to  offload 
responsibility  for  children  from  government,  while  at  the  same  time 
preparing  conditions  for  further  privatization. The  government  will  control 
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funding  while  “regional  authorities”  will  allocate  the  insufficient  funds  and 
deflect  criticism  from  the  government.  The  result  will  likely  be  further 
deterioration  in  children’s  programs. 

Urgently  needed  Services  to  Children  and  Families,  such  as  food  banks  and 
subsidized  housing,  are  left  to  charity  groups  and  other  levels  of 
government.  Aboriginal  children  continue  to  be  disproportionately 
represented  among  those  who  require  services.  Services  targeted  at 
specific  problems,  for  example,  juvenile  prostitution  or  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  leave  untouched  the  root  causes  of  the  problems:  family  poverty 
and  unemployment,  and  an  ideology  which  reduces  everything,  including 
children,  to  a saleable  commodity. 

Family  and  Community  Support  Services  is  supposed  to  provide  funding  for 
municipally-based  preventive  social  services  programs,  including  much- 
needed  programs  for  16  and  17  year  olds.  The  funding  and  resources  are 
inadequate,  especially  in  rural  areas,  and  programs  are  judged  on  their 
“cost"  rather  than  on  their  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  social  needs. 


Performance  Measures 

The  nine  ‘Performance  Measures’  used  by  Family  and  Social 
Services  are  based  on  evaluating  the  reported  activity  of  the  system, 
not  on  evaluating  the  status,  progress,  and  well-being  of  our  children. 

Four  measures  show  an  “improved”  performance  when  more  families  and 
individuals  are  denied  access  to  required  services.  The  measures  are  a 
decrease  in  “expected  to  work  clients”,  a decrease  in  “employment  initiative 
graduates”  receiving  benefits,  a decrease  in  duration  of  welfare  for  clients 
“expected  to  work”,  and  an  increase  in  closed  welfare  cases. 

The  measure  for  daycare  centres  shows  “improved”  performance  when 
“critical  government  standards”  are  met;  20%  of  centres  failed  to  qualify  in 
1996-97.  Of  the  two  measures  which  evaluate  services  to  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities,  one  is  based  on  meeting  only  70%  of  the 
standard  while  the  other  is  based  on  a “self-assessment”  by  the  service 
provider. 

Of  the  remaining  two  measures,  one  is  just  a “money  saver”  for  the  system, 
e.g.,  proportion  of  single-parent  welfare  case  with  Child  Support  Orders  or 
Agreements. The  other  measure, “children  under  protection  remaining  free 
from  abuse  or  neglect”,  ignores  those  children  under  protection  who  are 
abused,  as  well  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  abused  children  who  are  not 
“officially”  under  the  protection  of  society. 
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Ministry  of  Health 


The  stated  mission  of  Health  is  " To  protect,  maintain,  restore,  and 
enhance  the  health  of  Albertans." 

Funding 

The  Ministry'  declares  it  will  fulfill  its  mission  while  adhering  to  the  general 
principle  of  “affordability”,  meaning  the  bottom  line  is  to  cut  funding.  In 
1994  (latest  figures),  Alberta  ranked  lowest  in  Canada  in  health  care 
expenditures  as  a percentage  of  provincial  Gross  Domestic  Product. 

Calculations  based  on  figures  provided  by  Alberta  Health  show  that 
provincial  government  funding  for  Health  Care  will  have  been  cut  from 
$1114  per  person  in  1986/87  to  $1020  in  2000/01  (adjusted  for  inflation). 
This  is  a reduction  of  8.4%. 


Core  Businesses 

One  stated  Core  Business  of  the  Ministry  is  Strategic  Directions,  Policy, 
Legislation,  and  Standards.  Strategies,  policies,  and  legislation  are  aimed 
at  cutting  funding,  offloading  responsibility  for  care  to  families  and 
individuals,  and  facilitating  privatization.  The  results  are  a deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  care  for  everyone,  including  children  and  especially 
vulnerable  children.  One  result  is  that  Alberta’s  rates  for  low  birth  weights 
and  infant  mortality  are  above  the  national  average.  Low  birth  weight 
infants  and  undernourished  children  are  at  a higher  risk  for  health 
problems  and  complications.  In  1995,  Alberta’s  infant  mortality  rate  was 
the  highest  in  Canada. 

The  second  stated  Core  Business  is  Priorities  and  Resource  Allocation. 
Due  to  government  cuts,  health  care  resources  are  inadequate.  Albertans 
are  forced  to  provide  and  finance  more  and  more  of  their  own  health  care 
needs,  creating  additional  hardship  particularly  for  children  of  single  young 
mothers,  children  with  special  needs,  poor  children,  children  on  welfare, 
and  homeless  children.  Aboriginal  children  continue  to  be 
disproportionately  represented  in  the  categories  of  infant  mortality,  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome,  chronic  health  problems,  and  psychiatric  disorders. 
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The  third  stated  Core  Business  is  Service  Delivery.  The  Ministry’s  key 
consideration  in  service  delivery  is  “cost-effectiveness",  which  means 
inadequate  health  care  funding.  One  result  is  that  the  system  is  becoming 
less  and  less  accessible  to  Albertans  and  their  children.  Albertans’  ratings  of 
the  availability  of  services  and  ease  of  access  are  declining,  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  experienced  by  those  who  report  a high  need  for  services. 

A December  1997  survey  by  Calgary  physicians  showed  that  nine  out  of  ten 
family  doctors  said  their  patients  face  an  unreasonable  delay  in  getting  in  to 
see  a specialist.  The  two-year-old  daughter  of  an  Edmonton  couple  died  of 
appendix  complications  after  waiting  more  than  five  hours  to  be  examined 
by  a specialist.  A Calgary  parent  is  claiming  that  his  daughter  died  of 
appendix  complications  due  to  health  care  cuts;  a public  inquiry  is  in 
progress. 

The  fourth  stated  Core  Business  is  Health  System  Development  and 
Support.  The  main  aim  is  to  support  any  initiatives  which  can  justify 
funding  cuts.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  developing  preventive  programs 
which  confront  the  main  cause  of  ill  health,  that  is,  poverty. 


Programs 

As  a result  of  regionalization  of  health  care  in  1994,  the  Ministry  still 
controls  funding  but  delivers  only  a few  province-wide  programs  such  as 
Mental  Health.  The  1997  Mental  Health  Patient  Advocate  report  concludes 
that  while  demand  for  psychiatric  hospital  services  is  growing,  the  number 
of  beds  and  length  of  stays  for  patients  is  declining.  Patients  are  being 
discharged  to  the  community  without  adequate  support  services,  and  many 
former  patients  are  homeless  and  destitute.  The  lack  of  adequate 
community  mental  health  services  for  young  people  is  especially  a 
problem. 

All  other  health  care  programs  are  delivered  by  the  regional  health 
authorities  (RHA’s),  so  a program  analysis  requires  an  examination  of  the 
RHA’s.  One  example  is  the  Capital  Health  Authority  (Edmonton,  St.  Albert): 
The  CHA  delivers  four  main  kinds  of  programs: 

• Community  Health,  Public  Health  Services,  and  Continuing  Care 

• community  health  network,  public  health  services, 
community  health  centres 

• home  care,  continuing  care 

• community  rehabilitation  program 

• expanded  responsibilities:  mental  health,  aids  to  daily  living 

• Referral  Hospital  System 

• Other  Health  Authorities 

• Regional  Support  Services 
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The  so-called  “community  health  centres”  are  acute  care  hospitals  which 
have  been  “downsized”.  The  campaign  for  “community'  health"  has  been 
used  to  empty  acute  care  hospitals  rather  than  to  integrate  and  improve 
care.  Responsibility  and  costs  for  care  are  being  offloaded  from  the  public 
health  system  to  individuals  and  families,  which  impacts  most  negatively  on 
the  poorest  and  most  vulnerable  sections  of  society  and  their  children. 

Home  care  has  become  a synonym  for  discharging  patients  inappropriately 
from  hospitals,  without  providing  the  resources  for  an  alternative  form  of 
care. The  number  of  continuing  care  beds  is  inadequate  and  there  are  long 
waiting  lists.  The  lack  of  sufficient  home  care  and  continuing  care  is 
increasingly  putting  the  burden  and  cost  of  care  onto  families  and 
individuals,  which  again  impacts  most  negatively  on  the  most  vulnerable 
sections  of  society  and  their  children. 

The  referral  hospital  system  has  been  cut  to  the  bone:  major  hospitals  have 
been  closed,  beds  removed,  staff  laid  off,  and  services  cut,  resulting  in 
repeated  “red  alerts”  due  to  full  emergency  wards.  Delays  in  access  and 
inadequate  services  impact  most  on  those  who  are  in  the  poorest  health, 
and  poor  health  has  been  consistently  correlated  with  low  socioeconomic 
status. The  latter  group  includes  the  poor  and  those  on  social  assistance,  and 
their  vulnerable  children.  Disabled  children  are  seriously  impacted  due  to 
their  more  urgent  need  for  health  care  services. 

Key  regional  support  services  such  as  laboratory  medicine  and  food  have 
been  contracted  out  to  private  enterprise,  resulting  in  poorer  quality 
services.  Again,  the  deterioration  in  services  has  more  of  a negative  effect 
on  the  most  vulnerable  because  of  their  greater  dependence  on  the  system 


Performance  Measures 

The  five  ‘Performance  Measures’  used  in  the  Health  ‘Business  Plan’ 
are  based  mainly  on  “satisfaction”  surveys,  not  on  evaluating  the 
well-being  of  our  families  and  their  children. 

The  satisfaction  surveys  are  unscientific  because  they  do  not  define 
“satisfaction”,  give  no  baseline  for  care,  use  unvalidated  questions,  avoid 
evaluation  of  specific  aspects  of  care,  and  ignore  factors  such  as 
socioeconomic  status  and  age,  all  of  which  skew  results  upward.  Even 
though  the  surveys  are  biased  in  favour  of  the  system,  the  latest  results 
(1994-95)  still  show  the  system  is  deteriorating.  44%  of  Albertans  rate  the 
quality  of  the  system  as  only  “fair"  or  “poor”,  up  from  37.7%.  21%  of 
Albertans  reported  failure  to  receive  needed  care,  up  from  5.9%.  59% 
reported  difficulty  accessing  health  services  when  needed,  up  from  34%. 

The  Minister  of  Health  states  that  the  above  results  show  “overall  approval 
of  the  health  care  system  vs  those  dissatisfied  with  it”.  In  other  words,  as 
long  as  over  50%  of  Albertans  approve  of  the  health  care  system,  it  is  still 
delivering  “quality  care”! 
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86%  of  Albertans  reported  that  the  care  they  received  was  “excellent"  or 
“good”  but  this  is  a high  rating  for  the  providers  who  are  working  under 
very  difficult  conditions,  not  for  the  system. 

Of  the  other  two  measures,  one  measures  life  expectancy  at  birth,  which  is 
a statistical  interpolation  based  on  many  general  social  factors  including 
sanitation  and  nutrition.  The  other  measures  Albertans’  opinions  on  the 
quality  of  their  personal  health,  which,  again,  is  far  removed  from  any 
specifics  of  how  well  our  children  are  being  looked  after  by  the  health  care 
system. 

Additional  performance  measures  are  included  in  the  Ministry’s  Annual 
Report.  Two  of  these  are  rates  for  low  birth  weight  infants  and  infant 
mortality,  which  are  universally  recognized  as  accurate  indicators  of  social 
health.  For  Alberta,  both  rates  are  higher  than  the  national  average. 


The  stated  mission  of  Education  is  “The  best  education  for  all  Alberta 
students" 


The  Ministry  declares  it  will  fulfill  its  mission  while  ensuring  that 
“education  dollars  are  used  efficiently  to  provide  high  quality  programs  and 
services”. 

Provincial  government  funding  for  Education  was  cut  from  $4,972  per 
pupil  in  1985/86  to  $4,547  in  1996/97  (adjusted  for  inflation).  This  is  a 
reduction  of  8.5%.  During  that  same  period  all  other  provinces  increased 
per  pupil  spending  dropping  Alberta  from  2nd  place  to  7th. 

Core  Businesses 

One  stated  Core  Business  of  the  Ministry  is  To  set  and  communicate 
high  standards,  focusing  on  what  students  need  to  learn.  Standards 
are  set  in  terms  of  student  marks  on  achievement  tests  at  the  ends  of 
Grades  3,  6,  9,  and  12,  which  fails  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of 
socioeconomic  status  on  achievement.  Statistics  Canada  reported  in  April 


Funding 
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Early  childhood  education  (ECE)  is  an  integral  part  of  any  public  school 
system.  The  Klein  government  cut  ECE  funding  from  400  hours  to  200 
hours,  the  lowest  in  Canada,  but  was  forced  to  reinstate  400  hours  by  public 
opposition.  ECE  is  important  role  to  children’s  social  development  and  in 
preparing  children  for  learning.  Teachers  verify'  that  ECE  is  especially 
important  for  poor  children,  children  on  welfare,  children  of  single  parents, 
and  children  with  special  needs. 

Many  “regular”  classroom  programs  have  been  affected  by  cutbacks.  In 
some  cases,  art,  music,  and  drama  have  been  eliminated.  Many  classrooms 
programs  have  oversized  classes,  inadequate  materials,  and  insufficient 
equipment.  Cutbacks  have  their  biggest  impact  on  vulnerable  children  who 
have  difficulty  accessing  cultural  and  educational  opportunities  outside  of 
school.  Vulnerable  children  are  also  least  likely  to  afford  private  education, 
which  is  moving  into  the  gaps  created  by  cuts  to  the  public  system. 

Special  needs  programs  have  suffered  the  most  from  cutbacks,  and  the 
number  of  special  needs  children  is  growing.  Support  services  such  as 
teacher  aides  and  specialists  have  been  reduced. The  Alberta  School  Boards 
Association’s  five-member  task  force  concluded  in  October  1997  that  an 
estimated  20,000-40,000  special  needs  students  are  not  getting  their  needs 
met.  Because  of  Ministry  policy,  50,000  children  with  mild  or  moderate 
disabilities  do  not  qualify  for  any  extra  funding.  Six  month  waits  for 
assessments  are  common.  A Ministry  survey  of  parents  found  that  less  than 
50%  were  satisfied  with  accessibility  to  services  for  special  needs  children 

Non-educational  support  services  are  also  suffering  from  cutbacks.  Due  to 
poverty  and  other  social  factors  many  children  arrive  at  school  unable  to 
learn  because  they  are  hungry,  lack  sleep,  and/or  suffer  from  emotional 
stress.  School  lunch  programs,  funded  by  charitable  donations,  are 
becoming  a necessity.  Classroom  teachers  have  to  spend  more  and  more 
time  meeting  the  non-educational  needs  of  children,  which  takes  time  away 
from  teaching  and  learning. 

Performance  Measures 

The  Ministry  uses  29  different  performance  measures.  The 
selection  of  measures  shows  that  the  Ministry’s  main  aim  is  to  cut 
funding  to  the  lowest  possible  level  while  maintaining  defensible 
results  on  students’  standardized  tests  and  on  public  satisfaction 
surveys 

The  Ministry’s  selection  of  performance  measures  confirms  that  its  main 
aim  is  not  to  provide  quality  public  education  but  to  cut  funding.  Only  17 
of  the  29  performance  measures  are  concerned  with  teaching  and  learning 
outcomes. The  other  twelve  are  concerned  with  the  “cost”  of  education. 
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1997  that  Canada’s  poorest  children  arc  more  than  three  times  as  likely  as 
the  richest  children  to  be  in  remedial  classes  and  are  twice  as  likely  as  all 
pupils  to  repeat  a grade. The  Ministry  plans  to  “reward  "schools  with  “extra" 
funding  based  on  achievement  test  results,  which  will  widen  the  gap 
between  “rich”  and  “poor”  students. 

“What  students  need  to  learn"  is  more  and  more  being  directed  toward 
acquiring  job  skills  in  a narrow  field  rather  than  a broad  general  education 
This  mainly  affects  vulnerable  children,  who  lack  the  resources  and 
opportunities  to  give  themselves  their  own  “general  education”. 

A second  core  business  is  To  assess  and  report  to  government  and  the 
public  on  student  achievement  and  the  performance  and  cost  of 
the  education  system.  The  performance  of  the  education  system  is 
assessed  and  reported  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  students’ 
standardized  achievement  tests.  The  Grade  12  marks  are  skewed  upward 
because  only  69%  of  students  who  enter  Grade  9 finish  high  school  within 
six  years.  (Alberta  Education,  1997) 

A third  core  business  is  To  provide  funding  to  school  authorities  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  and  control  the  cost  of  education. 

“Controlling”  costs  means  schools  use  casinos,  raffles,  and  sales  to  raise 
money  for  programs,  or  are  forced  to  form  “partnerships”  with  the  private 
sector.  For  the  year  ending  August  31,  1997,  Alberta  Education  reported 
“school-generated  funds”  totaled  $120  million!  Parents  pay  extra  for  texts, 
workbooks,  other  basic  resource  material,  computers,  field  trips, “options", 
and  student  activities,  placing  poorer  families  and  their  children  at  a further 
disadvantage.  (Families  on  welfare  receive  only  $50  per  child  to  pay  for  fees 
and  supplies.) 

A fourth  core  business  is  To  develop  and  implement  legislation, 
policies,  and  long-range  plans  for  the  education  system  The  long- 
range  plan  is  privatization,  and  the  Ministry  is  providing  more  and  more 
support  for  private  schools,  which  parents  of  vulnerable  children  can  ill 
afford.  A two-tiered  school  system  is  being  created  as  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  rich  send  their  children  to  expensive  private  schools  and 
everyone  else  must  cope  with  the  deteriorating  public  system. 


Programs 

The  Ministry  allocates  funding  to  schools,  which  provide  four  main  kinds  of 
programs: 

• Early  childhood  education  programs 

• Classroom  programs  from  Grades  I through  XII 

• Special  needs  programs 

• Non-educational  support  services 
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The  Ministry’s  29  performance  measures  are  based  on  five  main  kinds  of 
information: 

• ten  measures  are  based  on  surveying  the  opinions  of  parents,  the 
public,  and  students 

• nine  measures  are  based  on  financial  data 

• four  measures  are  based  on  achievement  on  standardized  tests 

• three  measures  are  based  on  rates  of  school  completion 

• three  measures  are  based,  respectively,  on  data  on  choices  in  delivery 
of  learning,  involvement  in  work  experience,  and  school  authority 
plans  for  “improvement” 

Public  opinion  surveys  on  education  are  being  conducted  in  a climate  of 
government  attacks  on  the  public  education  system. This  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  public  education  is  rated  much  higher  by  parents  than  the  “general 
public”.  When  teachers  and  other  education  workers  publicly  and  vocally 
support  public  education  the  government  tries  to  convert  the  issue  into 
one  of  so-called  “self-interest”,  obscuring  the  fact  that  defending  public 
education  is  defending  our  children’s  future. 

The  financial  data  on  education  is  focused  on  finding  ways  to  justify'  further 
funding  cuts.  A 1997  study  by  the  Canadian  Centre  for  Policy  Alternatives 
found  that  Alberta  ranked  60th  out  of  63  provinces  and  states  in  annual 
spending  per  student.  Half  of  Edmonton’s  public  schools  are  running  a 
deficit  in  order  to  provide  necessary  student  programs. 

Standardized  achievement  tests  are  an  inadequate  measure  of  student 
learning  and  hence  the  quality  of  an  education  system.  Problems  with 
standardized  tests  include  that  they: 

• focus  on  easily  measured  objectives  at  the  risk  of  neglecting  more 
important  educational  goals  such  as  critical  thinking,  insight, 
and  creativity 

• put  pressure  on  teachers  to  “coach”  for  exams  so  as  to  “raise”  the 
class  average 

• put  pressure  on  schools  to  “eliminate”  weak  students  so  as  to  “raise" 
the  school  average 

Rates  of  school  completion  in  Alberta  remain  very'  low. The  Ministry  ’s  own 
measures  show  that  almost  one-third  of  students  who  enter  Grade  9 do  not 
finish  school  within  6 years,  while  over  40%  do  not  finish  within  4 years. 
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Ministry  of  Justice 


The  stated  mission  of  Justice  is  “To  ensure  equality  and  fairness  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Alberta.’’ 


Funding 

Total  provincial  funding  for  the  Ministry’s  Family  and  Youth  Court 
operations  (Edmonton  and  Calgary)  and  young  offender  services,  has  been 
cut  from  $4,547,839  or  $1.72  per  person  in  1991/92  to  $3,695,683  or 
$1.27  per  person  in  1998/99  (adjusted  for  inflation).  This  is  a decrease  of 
26%. 

Core  Businesses 

The  first  stated  Core  Business  of  the  Ministry  is  To  promote  safe 
communities  in  Alberta.This  includes  initiatives  related  to  administration 
and  review  of  the  Young  Offenders  Act  (Y.O.A.).The  main  difficulty  with  the 
Y.O.A  is  that  it  “tries  to  integrate  a set  of  potentially  competing  principles, 
including  protection  of  society,  holding  youth  responsible  for  criminal 
behaviour,  protection  of  youths’  legal  rights,  and  recognition  of  the  special 
status  and  needs  of  young  persons”  (Walter,  1993,  p.  217). 

The  second  core  business  is  To  facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of 
offenders  and  help  victims.  This  includes  the  Alternative  Measures 
Program  for  young  offenders  and  young  offender  camps  (one  of  which  is 
operated  by  an  Aboriginal  organization).  Although  the  stated  goal  is 
rehabilitation,  “The  Y.O.A.  is  clearly  criminal  legislation  with  respect  to 
youth.  Its  intervention  is  predicated  on  the  commission,  and  imposition  of 
sanctions  for  criminal  offenses,  not  on  the  best  interests  of  the  child’" 
(Walter,  1993,  ibid). 

There  is  a clear  link  between  vulnerable  children  and  the  Young  Offenders 
System.  For  example,  there  is  “substantial  overlap”  among  the  population  of 
youth  who  are  involved  in  the  Young  Offenders  system,  Child  Protection, 
and  the  Mental  Health  System.  Of  the  Young  Offenders  admitted  to  a 
custodial  facility  in  Edmonton  between  October  1990  and  January  31, 
1991,  19%  had  current  child  protection  status  and  an  additional  42%  had 
previous  child  protection  involvement”  (Walter,  1993,  p.  217).  The  above 
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finding  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  within  the  general  population,  the 
poor,  those  on  social  assistance,  the  mentally  disabled,  and  the  homeless  arc 
disproportionately  represented  within  the  criminal  justice  system,  as  are 
Aboriginal  people. 

The  child  protection  system  is  “remarkably  reluctant”  to  deal  with  young 
persons  who  are  under  child  protection  and  also  subject  to  a disposition 
under  the  Young  Offenders  Act.  Frequently,  the  child  protection  system 
ends  its  involvement,  even  though  these  youth  are  in  even  more  need  of 
interaction  with  responsible  adults.  Frequently,  youth  released  from  custody 
are  denied  re-entry  or  access  to  child  protection  services. These  youth  may 
be  released  to  the  streets  without  money  or  social  assistance  (Walter,  1993, 

pp.  221-22). 

The  third  core  business  is  To  provide  access  to  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  and  the  fourth  is  To  ensure  access  to  justice  services  for 
persons  in  need.  According  to  the  former  Child  Advocate, “Alberta  detains 
far  more  youth  in  pretrial  detention  than  other  jurisdictions.  A high 
percentage  of  youth  are  on  remand  status.  Incarceration  leads  to  disruption 
in  school  and,  especially  for  child  protection  youth,  potential  loss  of  a foster 
or  group  home  beds.  Alberta  Courts  increasingly  impose  closed  custody 
dispositions  contrary  to  trends  elsewhere  toward  open  custody.  The 
average  time  spent  in  custody  for  a youth  is  more  than  twice  that  for  adults" 
(Walter,  1993,  p.  220). 


Programs 

The  Ministry  provides  five  main  kinds  of  programs,  all  of  which  impact  on 
youth: 

• Policing 

• Legal  services 

• Sanctions 

• Prosecution  and  trial 

• Social  programs 

As  a first  principle,  the  focus  and  development  of  policing,  legal  services, 
sanctions,  and  prosecution  and  trial  programs  must  be  viewed  within  the 
context  of  an  erroneous  perception  of  a “growing  and  unchecked  epidemic 
of  youth  crime”.  “This  perception  is  fueled  by  problematic  crime  statistics. 
Statistics  used  to  document  the  steady  increase  in  youth  crime  may  in  fact 
be  reflective  of  factors  such  as  changes  in  reporting,  recording,  charging 
policies,  and  practices;  and  even  of  growth  in  the  12-18  age  group  as  a 
whole.  Charges  are  now  brought  in  situations  which  were  previously 
handled  informally  or  by  warnings”  (Walter,  1993,  218). 

Many  youth  complain  that  they  become  involved  with  the  justice  system 
through  the  “crime”  of  being  young.  They  feel  they  are  detained  or 
prosecuted  for  attitudes  and  activities  that  would  be  acceptable  for  adults, 
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for  example,  for  “questioning  authority"  or  for  congregating  in  their  favorite 
places,  e.g.,  at  shopping  malls,  outside  convenience  stores,  or  in  public  parks 

Of  the  five  Ministry  programs,  only  the  last  one,  social  programs,  implies  any 
attempt  to  address  issues  of  prevention  and  rehabilitation,  or  deal  with  the 
underlying  reasons  why  economically  disadvantaged  and  vulnerable  people 
are  disproportionately  involved  with  the  justice  system. 

Performance  Measures 

The  Ministry  uses  9 performance  measures  in  its  Business  Plan. 
Three  measures  are  based  on  surveys  of  satisfaction  with  Ministry 
services.  The  surveys  do  not  define  “satisfaction”,  give  no  baseline 
for  services,  use  unvalidated  questions,  and  avoid  evaluation  of 
specific  aspects  of  services. 

Two  measures  are  based  on  “victimization  rates”  and  “crime  rates”. These  are 
measures  of  what  is  reported,  not  measures  of  actual  incidents.  Actual  rates 
would  be  higher  because  some  incidences  of  victimization  and  some 
crimes  go  unreported.  Still,  the  Ministry  reports  that  38%  of  Albertans  aged 
18-24  reported  being  victims  of  crime  in  1996/97.  This  suggests  a 
deterioration  of  the  social  fabric  since,  as  the  Ministry  points  out, 
“employment,  education,  and  population  shifts  all  have  an  effect  on  the 
crime  rate”. 

Two  measures  are  based  on  simple  counting.  The  number  of  communities 
participating  in  justice  initiatives  gives  no  information  on  what  those 
initiatives  are  or  what  they  accomplish  The  number  of  eligible  persons 
receiving  legal  aid  services  is  based  on  who  is  judged  by  the  system  to  be 
eligible,  which  means  the  actual  number  of  people  requiring  aid  is  likely 
much  higher. 

The  percent  of  incarcerated  offenders  involved  in  meaningful  activities,  i.e., 
work,  education,  and  life  management  programs,  is  high.  The  question  is 
whether  these  programs,  for  example,  youth  “boot  camps”,  serve  any  useful 
purpose,  for  example,  assist  offenders  in  finding  a livelihood  after  they  are 
released. Time  to  trial  is  increasing,  meaning  that  individuals  are  tied  up  in 
the  justice  system  for  longer  and  longer  periods  of  time  before  their 
situation  is  resolved. 
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Summary  Discussion 


In  spite  of  the  government’s  constant  referrals  to  the  ‘Alberta  Advantage’, 
the  fact  is  that  there  is  a large  and  growing  number  of  vulnerable  children 
in  the  province.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  fall  into  the  vulnerable 
categories  investigated  in  this  document.  Their  many  problems  are  a 
reflection  of  the  many  problems  faced  by  their  families. 

The  government  must  advocate  that  society  holds  a collective 
responsibility  for  children,  in  addition  to  the  responsibilities  of  parents 
and  families.The  government,  as  the  representative  of  society,  is  responsible 
to  ensure  that  this  responsibility  is  fulfilled.  It  is  unacceptable  that  the 
government  is  offloading  its  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  children  to 
parents  and  families,  or  regionalized  community  groups,  neither  of  which 
possess  the  tools,  resources  or  authority  to  fully  assume  this  societal  role. 

The  government  is  particularly  failing  in  its  responsibility  to  be  accountable 
for  the  well-being  of  vulnerable  children.  Vulnerable  children  are  not 
tracked  or  monitored.  Information  on  their  situation  is  not  kept/made 
available  to  the  public  on  a timely  basis.  So-called  performance  measures 
are  based  mainly  on  “satisfaction”  surveys,  the  activity  of  the  system,  and 
how  many  individuals  are  granted  access  to  the  system,  rather  than  on  how 
vulnerable  children  are  actually  faring  in  their  daily  lives. 

Many  vulnerable  children  must  cope  with  multiple  vulnerabilities.  For 
example,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  same  child  to  be  poor,  on  welfare,  under 
protection,  and  mentally  handicapped.  Many  of  these  children  will  remain 
vulnerable  as  adults. They  will  have  difficulties  earning  a living  and  dealing 
with  the  issues  of  everyday  life.  The  failure  to  address  the  problems  of 
vulnerable  children  can  only  lead  to  the  creation  of  a permanent  underclass 
of  vulnerable  adults  in  the  future. 

The  government’s  cuts  to  the  public  sector  have  impacted  most  on 
vulnerable  children  because  they  are  the  group  which  are  most  dependent 
on  society.  Children  are  dependent  on  adults  and  vulnerable  adults  do  not 
have  enough  of  their  own  resources  to  care  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children.  In  fact,  this  is  why  social  programs  were  developed  in  the  first 
place,  to  provide  help  for  those  who  have  difficulty  helping  themselves. The 
vulnerable  are  not  a “burden”  on  society  but  are  one  of  our  key 
responsibilities. 
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The  conclusion  which  must  be  drawn  is  that  the  government  is  doing  a 
poor  job  of  addressing  the  needs  of  vulnerable  children.  There  is  a 
patchwork  of  programs  which  do  not  get  at  the  root  causes  of  the  problems 
and  which  certainly  do  not  address  the  problem  of  multiple  vulnerabilities 
Accountability  is  sadly  lacking.  Cuts  to  the  public  sector  arc  causing  further 
deterioration  of  programs  and  services.  If  a society  is  judged  by  how  it  looks 
after  its  most  vulnerable  members,  the  society  envisioned  by  the  Alberta 
government  will  be  judged  as  callous  and  divisive. 


Recommendations 


The  following  recommendations  are  offered  to  address  the  urgent  needs  of 
vulnerable  children  and  to  prompt  immediate  government  action  in  this 
regard.  Certain  recommendations  should  be  implemented  immediately 
while  others  will  require  the  collective  and  collaborative  efforts  of  all 
involved  to  be  successful.  Our  recommendations  while  not  exclusive  are 
offered  to  initiate  dialogue  and  action  in  the  interests  of  those  children  who 
live  with  vulnerabilties  today  and  to  assist  those  who  may  come  to  be 
vulnerable  in  the  future. 

Mechanisms  must  be  established  immediately  by  Government  to  track  and 
monitor  the  status  of  vulnerable  children  and  their  families.  Such 
mechanisms  should  provide  an  objective  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of 
government  programs  in  assisting  and  supporting  the  needs  of  these 
children.  Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  establishing  the  numbers  and 
needs  of  children  with  multiple  vulnerabilities. 

A Provincial  Report  Card  on  Children  should  be  compiled  annually  by 
independent  children’s  advocate.  In  order  for  the  report  card  to  be 
objective  and  factual  it  should  include  indicators  such  as:  incidence  of  child 
abuse,  incidence  of  missing  children,  child  welfare  caseloads,  abuse,  neglect 
and  deaths  of  children  in  care  of  or  known  to  government,  the  number  of 
families  living  on  social  assistance,  the  proportion  of  children  in  lone  parent 
families  on  assistance.  Regional  Authorities  should  assist  in  compiling  local 
data  such  as  child  apprehensions,  academic  achievement,  % students 
graduating  from  Grade  12,  long  term  school  absenteeism,  child  hunger, 
substance  abuse,  suicides,  teenage  births,  and  low  birth  weight  infants. 
Availability  and  need  for  preschool  and  daycare  services  should  also  be 
incorporated  as  well  as  the  specific  categories  of  vulnerabilities  contained 
within  this  report. 
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The  Children  s Advocate  should  be  granted  independent  authority  and 
invited  by  government  to  develop,  implement  and  publish  such 
mechanisms  and  the  Provincial  Report  Card  on  Children.  The  Provincial 
Report  Card  should  be  tabled  annually  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  absence 
of  a sitting  should  be  publically  released  annually. 

Children’s  developmental  needs  should  be  integrated  into  the  economic 
policy  and  planning  of  government  at  all  levels.  Historically,  government 
cutbacks  in  health,  education  and  social  services  have  not  been  based  on 
factual  research  or  strategic  planning,  but  rather  on  the  achievement  of 
short  term  savings  without  consideration  of  the  predictable  long 
term  costs.  Such  approaches  have  had,  in  Alberta’s  experience,  a 
disproportionate  impact  on  vulnerable  children  and  should  avoided  by 
future  governments. 


The  Alberta  government  continues  to  state  that  Albertans  live  in  a society 
full  of  “advantages”.  A society'  full  of  advantages  should  be  able  to  provide 
for  everyone,  including  children.  In  particular,  such  a society  should  be  able 
to  provide  for  and  look  after  its  most  vulnerable  members,  those  who 
cannot  look  after  themselves.  This  includes  children  and  vulnerable 
children  in  particular. 

Society  is  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  all  its  children  because 
children  are  born  to  society. The  well-being  of  children  cannot  be  treated  as 
just  another  policy  objective  which  can  be  legislated  away.  It  is  a 
responsibility  which  cannot  be  given  or  taken  away  as  the  government  sees 
fit,  in  the  name  of  fiscal  restraint,  cost-cutting,  paying  down  the  debt,  being 
competitive  in  the  global  market,  or  whatever.  The  responsibilities  of 
society  to  its  children  includes  the  provision  of  the  necessary  resources  for 
the  care,  healthy  upbringing,  and  education  of  every  child. 

The  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  was  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  on  November  20,  1989.  The  Convention,  which  the  Alberta 
government  refuses  to  sign,  affirms  the  fact  that  children  need  special  care 
and  protection. The  Convention  also  recognizes  that  in  all  countries  in  the 
world  there  are  children  living  in  exceptionally  difficult  conditions  and  that 
such  children  need  special  consideration. 
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The  Convention  states  that  the  rights  of  the  child  include  the  following 

• survival  and  development  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 

• social  security  including  social  insurance 

• material  assistance  and  support  programs,  particularly  with  regard  to 
nutrition,  clothing,  and  housing 

• the  highest  standard  of  health  and  medical  care  attainable 

• education,  including  access  to  higher  education  on  the  basis  of 
capacity 

• special  care,  education,  and  training  for  disabled  children,  provided 
free  of  charge 

• a standard  of  living  adequate  for  the  child’s  physical,  mental,  spiritual, 
moral,  and  social  development 

• leisure,  recreation,  and  cultural  activities 

• the  rights  of  indigenous  children  to  enjoy  their  own  culture 

• freedom  of  thought,  expression,  association,  and  assembly 

• protection  from  abuse  and  all  other  forms  of  exploitation 

• prompt  access  to  legal  and  other  appropriate  assistance 

• arrest,  detention,  or  imprisonment  only  as  a measure  of  last  resort  and 
for  the  shortest  appropriate  period  of  time 

The  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  provides  a basis  on  which  to 
develop  programs  which  will  ensure  that  our  children,  and  especially 
vulnerable  children,  are  well-looked  after.  In  this  endeavour,  what  is  of  first 
priority  is  the  well-being  of  our  children,  not  an  agenda  based  on  sacrificing 
everything  on  the  altar  of  fiscal  restraint.  Children  are  the  responsibility  of 
society.  The  provincial  government,  which  purports  to  represent  society, 
must  ensure  that  this  responsibility  is  fulfilled. 
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